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COMIC INDIAN ANECDOTES * 


by 
Richard M. Dorson 


In conventional view, the bequest of the North American Indian 
to United States literary culture takes two forms, his modeling for 
the fictional portraits of the Noble Savage, the forest barbarian, 
and the Vanishing American, and his stores of tribal myth and tale. 
But neither of these legacies conveys much human impression of 
Indians as people with whom white settlers had personal relations. 
In the romantic stereotype employed in novel, drama, and poetry 
from Cooper to Neihardt, the stealthy savage has little more life 
than the woods and plains scenery through which he moves. And 
the red man’s mythology, even in a Longfellow transcription, has 
not more pertinence to United States civilization than the Mabino- 
gion or the Kalevala.1 Some more realistic, more intimate literary 
record of Indian individuality logically should exist, considering the 
easy assimilation of other racial types into the portfolio of American 
household characters. Arguments that Indians were sombre and 
humorless nomads, or that they enjoyed little contact with their 
white neighbors except in violence, do not explain away the links 
of a common humanity, and anyway can quickly be refuted. 

Some traces do exist, in a corpus of American folk anecdote, of 
personal human relationships between the races. This body of story 
seems to derive from a double source, the play of Yankee humor on 
racial mingling, and the Indian’s own sense of wit and shrewdness. 


*This paper was originally read before the Popular Literature Group of the 
Modern Language Association at Chicago, Dec. 28, 1945. 

* Albert Keiser, The Indian in American Literature (New York, 1933) is a 
full length treatment. Stith Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians 
(Cambridge, 1928) collects traditional Indian stories. The gulf between these 
two approaches—the white man’s literary conception of the Indian, and the 
Indian’s traditional conception of himself—would seem to be unbridgable. Yet 

stance Rourke has already indicated one point of racial literary fusion, in 

Many printed colonial treaties pe agg their ceremonial pageantry, in 
which both races participated, and which, she feels, foreshadow native drama 
(The Roots of American Culture, New York, c. 1942, pp. 60-75). 
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That red men possessed humorous faculties, Catlin emphatically docu- 
ments for the Mandans of Missouri, and for all the tribes he has 
observed, pointing out their continuous indulgence in laughter and 
mirthful small talk.2 Ingenious fabricators, the natives deluded the 
first visitors to the Americas with wondrous reports set down by 
their interviewers: Peter Martyr, “repeating the tales of a wily 
Indian,” describes a fish-eating race of man with tails a meter long 
of solid bone, requiring them to sit on seats with open bottoms, or 
otherwise to dig holes a cubit deep ;3 Waterton relays the fantasy of 
the ferocious Water-manna, which swallows canoes, Indians and all, 
and dives to the bottom to devour them leisurely ;* Lawson tells how 
Indians straddle whales at sea and kill them by plugging up their 
spouts.5 Even when the Puritan invaders had settled on the land, 
an ingenious red-skin could amaze the palefaces: witness the tributes 
to Sam Hyde, called the Baron Munchausen of the red men, and the 
Prince of Indian liars, and honored in the compliment, “He lies like 
Sam Hyde.”*® In the legends attached to Manshop or Maushope, 
by the Gayhead tribes of Cape Cod, appear suggestions of Paul 
Bunyan storytelling; for this giant created the offshore islets when 
he threw his moccasins into the water, and they filled with sand 
from the dunes; Nantucket sprung into being when he flicked off 
ashes from his pipe; when fogs rolled over the bay, Indian children 
cried out, “Old Manshope’s smoking.” 7 An eyewitness to an ab- 
original practical joke describes the stolid amusement of one “Big 
Bear,” who captured a snake, tied a sack of powder to its tail, at- 
tached a slow match, and sent him off among his serpentine follows, 
who exploded in all directions. A Cape Cod local legend testifies 
either to Indian playful imagination or resourcefulness in the case 


? George Catlin, Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the 
North American Indians (10th ed., London, 1866), I, 84-85. 

® Quoted in John T. Lanning, The Spanish Missions of Georgia (Chapel Hill, 
c. 1935), pp. 29-30. 

“Charles Waterton, Wanderings in South America (London, 1836), p. 38. 

*John Lawson, A New Voyage to Carolina (London, ig" quoted in Wil- 
a. M. Smallwood, Natural History and the American Mind (New York, 1941), 
p. 22. 

*“Sam Hide,” in the Rutland Herald, Jan. 12, 1835, credited to the Norfolk 
Advertiser. 

* Alice A. Ryder, Lands of Sippican on Buzzards Bay (New Bedford, Mass., 
1934), pp. 5-6; Gazette of Maine, Jan. 13, 1791, “Origin of the Island of Nan- 
tucket, An Indian Tradition”; Journal of American Folklore, XI (1898), 162, 
and LIV (1941), 83. 

*“Indian Fun,” in Gathered Sketches from the Early History of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, ed. Francis Chase (Claremont, N. H., 1856), pp. 97-98. 
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of Deacon Nauhaught, a respectable Christian Indian of Yarmouth; 
surrounded and literally embraced by black snakes, he calmly waited 
until the leader reached his face, whereupon opening his mouth 
he bit off the creature’s head, to the vast consternation of the pack 
which immediately retreated.® 

Besides the Indian’s own ability to contribute to American humor, 
bi-racial anecdotes profited also from certain opportunities available 
to the white man for laughing scrutiny of red folk. Some tribes 
lingered on in white man’s territory, at the fringes of towns, as the 
Narragansetts in Rhode Island and the Creeks in Georgia. During 
the colonial wars, Indian allies among the Six Nations lived in close 
association with the foes of New France. Treaty negotiations re- 
quired elaborate and protracted social intercourse; fur-trading posts 
formed nuclei for gregarious activity ; even in their later reservation 
stage, Indians continually dealt with white agents, Western neigh- 
bors, and curious visitors. If the literature of Indian oratory, captiv- 
ities, and stately treaties grew from such contacts, so might a com- 
mon folklore with Indian actors and white recorders. Interest in 
Indian traits, manners, and personalities displayed itself in early 
tribal and biographical annals by Colden, Heckewelder, Thatcher, 
and Drake, based on colonial race relations. When ethnology and 
scientific history dehumanized the Indian, anecdotal chaff dispersed 
into obscure channels, but still reemerges today in jokebooks and 
humor omnibuses. 

In the humorous observations on Indian character registered by 
white people, the picture of a degenerate race hopelessly addicted 
to drink immediately took shape. In toasts and eulogies to liquor, 
the savage readily admitted his total lack of self-control in the face 
of this alluring vice. Thus during the Treaty of Greenville, an un- 
abashed young chief, when asked by General Wayne to propose a 
toast, filled his tumbler with wine, gave “The Great Spirit,” and 
after a pause, placing his hand on his breast, explained why: “Be- 
cause he put it into the heart of man to make such good liquor.” 
In still more eloquent vein, an Ottawa chief named Whitejohn, a 
great drunkard, asked by the Count de Frontenac what he thought 
brandy made of, replied, “Hearts and tongues; for when I have 
drunk plentifully of it, my heart is a thousand strong, and I can 
in: a F. Swift, History of Old Yarmouth (Yarmouth Port, 1884), pp. 


7 George Turner, Traits of Indian Character; as generally applicable to the 
aborigines of North America. Drawn from various —— j—partly from per- 
sonal observation of the writer (2 vols., Phila., 1836), 
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talk, too, with astonishing freedom and rapidity.” Impudently 
the alcoholic redskin dodged a ministerial reproof. ‘You should love 
your enemies,” concluded the parson after a long admonition, “and 
preserve an affection for those that hurt you.” “I do love my en- 
emies,” asserted the son of nature, “and have a great affection for 
them that hurt me.” “Who are the enemies you love?” “Rum and 
cider.” 12. But the bibulous native was not undiscriminating in his 
praise; old Metallak, last of the Coo-ash-aukes, asked to comment 
on a bottle of rum he had received, answered, “Very good, only a 
little too much brook.” Rightfully could he complain; for the 
inquest of an Indian jury over the corpse of a red man who had 
drnnk freely in cold weather, resulted in the verdict: “That the 
said John Tutson’s death was occasioned by the freezing of a large 
quantity of water in his body, that had imprudently been mixed 
with the rum he drank.” 4 


Indians cunningly employed various devices and expedients to 
secure the coveted firewater. Thus two thirsty Podunks lingering 
on the environs of East Hartford, realizing that Squire Hills dis- 
tributed rum only at funerals, arranged that John should report the 
death of Sam to the Squire, and procure the rum. Afterwards the 
Squire saw Sam alive and soggy with drink; upon next encountering 
John, he inquired wrathfully, “Look here, you rascal! Why did you 
lie to me? Sam is not dead.” “Me not lie,” responded John; “me 
thought him dead; he say so himself.” 15 A more truthful but no 
more honest Indian secured his promised mug of flip by a literal 
fulfillment of contract. Governor Jenks of Rhode Island held out 
the flip as a reward to one Indian acquaintance for information 
about any strange Indians to visit his wigwam. One day the in- 
formant turned up. “Well, Mr. Gubernor, strange Indian come to 
my house last night.” “Ah,” said Jenks, “What did he say?” “He 


* Samuel G. Drake, The Book of the Indians (9th ed., Boston, 1845), p. 18, 
credited to the Universal Museum for 1763. 


7 In Nathan Daboll, The New-England Almanack, 1804 (New London, n.d.); 
Robert B. Thomas, The Farmer’s Almanack, 1815 (Boston, n.d.). 


1989} Ernest E. Bisbee, The White Mountain Scrap Book (Lancaster, N. H., 
¢. . 


“Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 62-63; Drake, The Book of the 
Indians, p. 27. 


** Joseph O. Goodwin, East Hartford: Its History and Traditions (Hart- 
ford, 1879), p. 36. This compares with the widely printed 19th century tale 
of the soldier carrying a wounded comrade to surgery, unaware that his head 
has meanwhile been blown off; when the doctor points out that the man has 


had his head shot away, the soldier exclaims in surprise, “Why, he told me it 
was his leg.” 
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no speak at all.” “That looks suspicious,” said his excellency. On 
being told that the stranger had not left, he ordered the flip. The 
Indian drained it and said, “Mr. Gubernor, my squaw have child 
last night.” 46 When French coureurs du bois established a trading 
post at Grand Rapids, Michigan, Indians of the Grand River Valley 
observed that on New Year’s Day the traders called upon their lady 
friends and planted a kiss upon each cheek. This custom the In- 
dians eagerly adopted and improved; the squaws without waiting 
to be approached called upon all accessible white men, on the festal 
day, volunteered the kiss, and at once demanded as quid pro quo a 
drink of whiskey. Did any resist, the dusky charmer called upon 
her sisters for aid, who threw the victim down and kissed him in 
turn. Drinking led to more kissing and more drinking.'?7 Pride and 
honor rapidly evaporated before the lure of alcohol; a noted Potto- 
watomie warrior presented himself to the Indian agent at Chicago, 
explaining that, as a high chief in his village, a very good man, 
and a friend to the Americans, he would appreciate a dram of 
whiskey. The agent thereupon replied that good men never asked 
for whiskey and refused to drink it when offered. “Then,” rejoined 
the warrior hastily, “Me one great rascal.” 18 Equally shameless 
was the red man of Portland, Michigan, whipped by his chief for 
stabbing a trader who refused to sell him more liquor. Crawling 
from his cabin after a week in pain, he accosted the trader with a 
demand for more whiskey, saying he had been whipped two quarts 
too much.!9 

Although their passion for intoxicating beverages led Indians to 
practice deceit and guile, they sometimes managed to combine bibu- 
lousness with stoic dignity. In its upper reaches in the Cohos coun- 
try, the Connecticut River contracts to violent narrows, whose com- 
pressed rushing waters support the weight of iron as if it were cork, 
and whose rocky sides shiver the tallest trees into splinters—accord- 
ing to the dubious history of Samuel Peters. Only one living creature 
ever passed through safely, an Indian woman whose canoe came 
within the force of the current as she attempted to cross the river 


**“An Indian’s Joke,” in Indian Anecdotes, a small sixteen-page booklet, 
with no given author or place or date of publication; a copy is in the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University. 

7 Charles S. Larzelere, The — of Mic mg (Lansing, Mich., c. 1928), 
3 214, quoting from the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Collections, 

XX, 187, Dwight Goss, “The Indians of the Grand River Valley.” 

** Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 33-34. 


an Everett, Memorials of the Grand River Valley (Chicago, 1878), 
p. 297. 
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above the narrow. Stoically she drank off a whole bottle of rum 
she had with her, then lay down in the bottom of the canoe to await 
her destiny. Somehow she passed through without injury, and was 
found some miles below, quite drunk, by several Englishmen. Asked 
how she could commit so imprudent an act in the face of such danger, 
the squaw replied, thickly but heroically, “Yes, it was too much rum 
for once, to be sure; but I was not willing to lose a drop of it; so I 
drank it, and you see I have saved all.” 2° In quite a different scene, 
a tattered sagamore emerged with a similarly unshaken poise. Pic- 
ture the dilapidated chief Nonnewaug, last chief of the clan that 
bore his name, former owner of rich lands he had sorrowfully deeded 
to the town of Woodbury (Connecticut), now in court, like any 
ordinary vagrant, answering to a charge of drunkenness. So drunk, 
indeed, had been the state of Nonnewaug, that his trial had to be 
postponed for a day of sobering off, and the magistrate informed 
him that his only response to previous interrogations had been, “Your 
Honor’s very wise, very wise.” “Is that so,” temporized the fallen 
sachem, Yankee-like, and we may visualize him adjusting his tawdry 
headdress, and regally contemplating the crowded courtroom; “Then 
I must have been drunk, very drunk!” 21 


Other anecdotes emphasized the naive, primitive, and inferior 
aspects of Indian thought and culture in further ways. Indian 
ignorance of white man’s customs provided the twist for many ridi- 
culing tales: of the Pima boy in Arizona’s Gila Valley who fled to 
the brush for two foodless days, because his mother had told him 
the white strangers would douse him in a pot of boiling water and 
peel him white too;?2 of the disappointed savage who attempted to 
scalp a be-wigged foe, and exclaimed in chagrin, when the hair came 
off without effort, “A d—d lie!’”’;?8 of the fiercely painted member 
of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show who entered a drug store and 
demanded ‘“‘Heap Smell’ of the trembling clerk until the latter handed 
him a bottle of perfume ;?4 of the excessively polite chief, who showed 


*° Samuel Peters, General History of Connecticut (New York, 1877), pp. 
115-118. 

n pr ee Cothren, History of Ancient Woodbury, Conn. (Woodbury, 1872), 
a -884. 

*2 Jay J. Woodman, Indian Legends: being a choice collection of the best 
legends, stories and traditions as told by the warrior and the squaw to the pa- 
poose and showing how the young Indian of the olden time was educated (Boston, 
1924), p. 266. 

*8 Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 163-164. 

ps Norman B. Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs (Aurora, IIl., c. 1906), 
p. ; 
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his esteem for his white guest by cramming a handful of personally 
chewed victuals into his mouth, to save him the trouble of mastica- 
tion ;25 of the Indian messenger boy carrying berries and a note giv- 
ing their quantity who hid the note under a stone while eating some 
of the fruit en route, that it might not see his action ;?* of the gleeful 
rumormonger who paraded down Medfield’s main street trumpeting, 
“John Fisher, his wife, lick her again, I hear.” 27 A prime example 
of Indian barbarity, only slightly covered with comic sauce, concerns 
the Saginaw chief Kiskauko, who at a council meeting between rela- 
tives of a slain Indian and of his slayer, stepped up to the murderer 
and dispatched him with one blow of his tomahawk. Since the parties 
had agreed upon the payment of compensating presents, they angrily 
questioned his startling violation of their traditional law; he coolly 
answered, “The law is now ALTERED!”28 The ancient folktale, 
variously attributed, of the unclad red man who discomfits his white 
tormenter (“Is your face cold?” “No.” “Well, me all face.”) also 
underlines the general trait of cultural inferiority.2® Current today 
is a slurring tale about a slatternly chief living in shiftless bliss 
in Michigan’s North Peninsula. Offered lucrative work during the 
manpower shortage, he demanded to know why he should take a job. 
“Well,” explained the hopeful employer, “you can make good money, 
lay it aside, and never have to work again.” 
“Huh, me no work now.” *° 


Although the portrait of a debased and retarded creature appears 
to form in these brief scenes, in some cases the ignoble savage has 
scored the telling hit, and eventually he completely triumphs over 
his conquerors, not by brutish strength, but through Yankee cunning. 
Even in the matter of strong drink, an Ottawa chief under reproof 
could point out, “Ah, yes, we Indians use a great deal of whiskey, 


°° Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 43-44. 

°° The Percy Anecdotes, revised edition. To which is added a valuable col- 
eotiee of American Anecdotes, original and select (2 vols., New York, 1845), 

, 89. 
1200) = Tilden, “Indians in Medfield,” Dedham Historical Register, X (April, 

** Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 40-41. 

** William C. Hatch, A History of the Town of Industry, Me. (Farmington, 
Me., 1893), p. 272; Vinal A. Houghton, The Story of an Old New England Town 
(Wilton, Me., 1926), p. 24; Turner, Traits of Indian Character, II, 35, credited 
: Timothy Flint, “Sketches of Indian Character,” in the Western Monthly 

eview. 

* Told by Walter Gries in a talk before the Rotary Club of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, Nov. 30, 1945, on “Legends and Lore of the Upper Peninsula.” 
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but we do not make it.” *!_ And one outspoken warrior, Silver Heels, 
seeing a British soldier about to be lashed for intoxication, declared, 
“Then provide another set of halberts and tie up your chief, for he 
gets drunk twice a day.” *2 But if white traders successfully sold 
rum to Indians, white missionaries dismally failed to sell them the- 
ology, and the attempt received subtle rebukes. In a Boston news- 
paper of 1736, Lord Lovelace, fresh from England, interrogates a 
Christian Indian on the principles of true religion and divine revela- 
tion. He asks, “Well, tell me then, how came this World, and how 


came Man at first?” In reply the Indian gives this synopsis of 
Genesis: 


Well—now me tell you what me tink: When first 
Time God make dis World, he make one Man and one 
Woman, den he make one clebber Orchard, den he tell 
em dat Man and dat Woman,—see, me gib you dis Or- 
chard, best way you lib here and eat Apples, only dat 
one Tree grow dere dat side, be sure you no eat, cause 
so big Poison, if you eat dat sure you poisoned, you run 
mad and turn Rogue presently, therefore sure you no 
eat; he say no,—so when go it away God, dat Man his 
squaw she look dat Tree, see, ’tis clebber Apples, all red 
one side, and smell sweet, she good mind taste, she 
taste, O clebber sweet, den she speak dat Man her 
Sannup, here you—you nebber taste all one such sweet 
Apples, best way you taste too; see den he taste too,— 
den presently both on ’em turn Rogue, quite Rogue, 
and ebber since all his Children Rogue too; now ebbery 
body Rogue, now I Rogue, and you Rogue, too, and 
ebbery body Rogue.** 


In his literal acceptance of white man’s religion, the Indian re- 
vealed not his own simplicity but the absurdities of medieval Chris- 
tianity which the Enlightenment had already begun to puncture. 
One of a party of Indians visiting the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia was observed to examine a human skeleton very at- 
tentively, then turn away with a “Wagh” of disgust; to an inquisitive 
bystander he confessed his pain that the Blackcoats (clergymen) 
had deceived him. ‘They tell us,” he said, “that their Great Spirit 
took from man’s side a rib, and made of it a woman. But in the 
skeleton, no rib is wanting—there are the same number on each 


** Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 33. 


%? John Long’s Voyages and Travels in the Years 1787-1788, ed. Milo M. 
Quaife (Chicago, 1922), pp. 205-206. 


** Boston Evening Post, August 2, 1736. 
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side.” *4 Upon a Swedish missionary delivering an eloquent exegesis 
of Genesis to some Susquehanna Indians, one grave Sachem stood 
up and proffered thanks: “What you have told us is all good— 
very good. It is, indeed, bad to eat green apples—much better make 
them all into cider. We Indians are much obliged by your kindness, 
in coming so far over the Big Lake to tell us these things—which 
you learnt from your grandmother.” When in return he recounted 
Indian myths, which disgusted the missionary, the Sachem expressed 
regrets that faith in each other’s stories was not mutually accorded.*5 
One repeated tribute to Indian cleverness at Biblical exegesis de- 
scribes the verbal encounter between an old savage and a patronizing 
traveler at a New York inn. The traveler inquired who was the 
first man circumcized, to which the Indian promptly replied, “Father 
Abraham.” Then he propounded the question who was the first 
Quaker, and upon receiving an admission of ignorance, indicated 
his surprise and pointed out that obviously it was Mordecai, since 
he would not pull off his hat to Haman.*¢ 

This shift in anecdotal emphasis from white- to red-man victory 
in the incessant race-battle of wits clearly emerges in popular ac- 
counts of bargains and revenges. In the very first legendary trans- 
action between the two peoples, the European invaders cheat the 
aborigines completely out of their inheritance. According to the 
tradition, friendly Micmacs permitted the white settlers to share 
a corner of their land, until one day a white man came forward ask- 
ing to buy a piece, a very small piece, the size merely of a cow’s 
hide. The Indians agreed, having seen the strangers living in the 
narrow confines of a ship. As soon as the bargain was agreed to, 
the white man killed his largest bull, and instead of stretching the 
skin over the ground, cut it into tiny strips and measured out a huge 
piece of land.37. In another telling, the white visitors ask the Lena- 
pees if they can place a chair on the shore; thereupon they pulled 
out the lacing from the bottom and carried it inland across the con- 
tinent.*® Hence the tribes repeat the sorrowful saying: “So it was, 
and so shall it always be! The white man will cheat the Indian 
until he has everything.” 


* Turner, Traits of Indian Character, II, 15. 
** Turner, Traits of Indian Character, II, 20-21. 


* John Long’s Voyages and Travels, pp. 38-39, from Peter Kalm’s Travels; 
The American Magazine of Wit (New York, 1808), pp. 19-20. 


**Mabel Burkholder, Before the White Man Came: Indian Legends and 
Stories (Toronto, c. 1923), pp. 20, 23. 


** Woodman, Indian Legends, p. 9. 
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Later negotiations seemed to bear out this prophecy. The historic 
sale of Manhattan Island for twenty-four dollars gave factual sup- 
port to the dismal legend. One oft-recounted tale pictures Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, British superintendent of Indian affairs in America, 
outsmarting Hendrick, chief of the Mohawks, in a dream contest. 
During a council meeting, Hendrick remarked to Sir William that 
he had dreamed the previous night that the Englishman had given 
him a fine laced coat. Knowing the Indian veneration for dreams, 
Johnson immediately pulled off his rich garment and gave it to the 
delighted chief, who departed crying out “Who-ah” in great good 
humor. At the next council meeting, Sir William informed the Mo- 
hawk that he too had dreamed, namely that the chieftain had given 
him a fertile five thousand acre tract along the banks of the Mo- 
hawk River. Hendrick accordingly deeded over the land, but re- 
marked ruefully: “Now, Sir William, I will never dream with you 
again; you dream too hard for me.” *® A relished pioneer legend, 
variously attached to Daniel Malcolm of Brunswick, Maine, and 
John Lovel of Washington, New Hampshire, illustrates the superior 
mental resourcefulness of the white man. Surprised by half a dozen 
Indians while splitting rails alone in the forest, the stout-hearted 
woodsman admits his capture without protest; he promises to throw 
away his axe if his captors help him open the log he is splitting. 
Agreeing, they place their fingers in the cleft as he instructs them, 
in order to pull the log open, whereupon he suddenly struck out the 
wedge inserted into the cleft, the elastic wood snapped back, and 
tightly bound the Indians’ hands.4° On one occasion a Yankee, 
traveling across the western plains with an emigrant band, found 
himself confronted with hostile Indians. Approaching the warriors 
under a flag of truce, he announced himself a great medicine man, 
and in the face of their derision pulled out his false teeth and un- 
strapped his cork leg. The terrified Indians still standing their 
ground, the desperate Yankee took his head in both hands and made 
a move as if to unscrew it and lay it on the ground with the other 
parts of his body, at the same time informing his beholders that 
he could serve them in like manner. At this they fled in dismay, 
leaving the field to the medicine-man Yankee.*! 


°° The Merry Fellow’s Companion; or American Jest Book (Harrisburgh, 
1797), p. 26; John Long’s Voyages and Travels, pp. 112-113; The Percy Anecdotes, 
II, 24-25, “Dreaming Match.” 

““The Percy Anecdotes, II, 135-136; Earl Newton, “Lovewell’s ‘Capture’,” 
Granite Monthly, LVII (April, 1925), 169-170. 

*? Woodman, Indian Legends, p. 145. 
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Yet most frequently the anecdotal literature pictured not a credu- 
lous booby but a sagacious and cunning rascal, quick to adopt the 
business ethics of his conquerors, as expert at the literal contract 
as any Yankee. Thus one narrative describes how an idle Indian 
named Joseph outsmarted Governor Dudley of Massachusetts. When 
Joseph presumes to ask the Governor how he had procured so many 
fine things without working, he is informed that the key to the 
matter lies in headwork, a mystery too thick for the Indian’s skull. 
At a later date Joseph agreed to “kill a calf’ for the governor for 
two shillings. After waiting overlong for his dressed veal, Dudley 
went to the stable to find his calf still lying there with its throat 
cut; Joseph when summoned and reprimanded declared himself ready 
to dress the calf for two shillings more, and asked if that was not 
something like “headwork”? 42 In the incident of the Gunpowder 
Harvest, the defrauded Indian scores in the final accounting. Sold 
gunpowder grains by a trader who extolled the “seed” as productive 
of a fine wheatlike grain, the gullible savage planted and sowed the 
powder with great care, but no results. Some time later the trader 
demanded of his victim payment of a large credit he had accumulated. 
Responded the savage, “Me pay you when my powder grow.” 4? In 
some cases the wily Indian duped white customers on his own initia- 
tive. Thus an Ouiattanon had received favors from Lieutenant Bird 
of the Vincennes garrison upon promise of venison; after long delay 
the officer pressed for his meat, whereupon the savage replied he 
had in readiness some forty hams. “Where are they?” “All in the 
woods.” 44 Sam Hyde’s much-bruited trick of securing cider, with 
his ingenious apologia, follows the manner of Yankee knavery. 
Thirsty Sam (sometimes Tom) Hide promises a gentleman to reveal 
the location of a deer he had just shot, in return for half a crown 
and a mug of cider; Sam describes the meadow, and the ash tree by 
the brook, under which lies the deer. When upon a subsequent en- 
counter the gentleman indignantly demands an explanation for the 
lie, Sam in injured vein inquires: “Why, would you find fault if 
Indian told truth half the time?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you find him meadow?” 

“Ves,”’ 


“The American Jest Book (Harrisburgh, 1796), p. 12; The Child’s Picture 
Book of Indians (Boston, 1833), pp. 87-89. 


“* Drake, The Book of the Indians, p. 21; The Percy Anecdotes, II, 84. 
“Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 139. 
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“You find him tree?” 

“Ves,” 

“What for then you find fault Sam Hide, when he told you two 
truth to one lie?’ 4 

So prevalent did the tradition of the crafty redskin become, that 
in one tale in a collection gathered from Indian students, the white 
man deliberately asks the red man to cheat him—much as Southern 
and Western people were wont, to their eventual sorrow, to ask the 
wandering Down-Easter to show them a Yankee trick. Sane-day 
demurred, protesting to the white man that he could not cheat with- 
out his cheating medicine, which lay beyond the third hill. So the 
white man lent him his horse, but Sane-day slyly pulled on the rein, 
causing the animal to balk; thereupon he explained that the horse 
did not recognize his new rider, and requested from the white man 


first his hat, then his coat and shirt, to deceive the animal. Dressed. 


in the white man’s clothes, straddling his horse, Sane-day turned to 
the importunate one and said, “Mr. White Man, see without my medi- 
cine I cheated you just the same.” And he rode off into space.‘é 
Like the Old World fools and simpletons who turned the tables on 
their tormentors, the underdog Indian perpetrated successful upsets 
and reprisals. Hailed before a justice of the peace for trespass and 
sabbath-breaking, the accused Indian was compelled to pay a fine, 
whereupon he demanded a receipt. The justice, surprised, agreed 
to furnish the receipt if the guilty one could show its need. Naively 
the Indian explained. ‘’Tis best to have things sure; for perhaps, 
by and by, you die; an Indian being a little tougher, perhaps, I live 
a little longer; then I die, and go up to God’s house and knock. ‘Ah! 
who comes there?’ I must tell, it won’t do to tell lies dere. ‘Well, 
have you settled for cutting the tree on the sabbath day?’ Yes, sir. 
‘Where is your receipt?’ I haven’t any.—Then I must go away, 
along down from God’s house, to HELL, to get a receipt of you, sir; 
but if you will give me one now, sir, it will save me all dat trouble.” “ 
In subtler style, a weary but penniless Indian, denied with abusive 
words the supper he requests from the Litchfield tavern hostess, 


** Drake, The Book of the Indians, pp. 21-22; The American Jest Book, 
pp. 5-6; Gazette of Maine, Jan. 13, 1791; The Child’s Picture Book of Indians, 
pp. 115-116; Rutland Herald, Jan. 12, 1835; Wood, Lives of Famous Indian 
Chiefs, pp. 700, 703. 

** Indian Legends, by Pupils of Haskell Institute, United States Indian Train- 
ing School (Lawrence, Kan., 1914), pp. 37-38: “Indian and White Man,” by 
John Bosin, a Kiowa. 

‘*“The Indian Receipt,” in Robert B. Thomas, The Farmer's Almanack, 
1809 (Boston, n.d.). 
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exacts a due revenge. A charitable by-stander volunteers to pay 
for his meal, and the Indian proffers a partial recompense with a 
story of Genesis, which he delivers in the presence of the hostess. 
“Well, the Bible say, God made the world; and then he took him, 
and looked on him, and say, ‘It’s all very good.’ Then he made dry 
land, and water, and sun, and moon, and grass, and trees, and took 
him and say, ‘It’s all very good.’ Then he made beasts, and birds, 
and fishes, and took him and looked on him and say, ‘It’s all very 
good.’ Then he made woman, and took him and looked on him, and 
he no dare say one such word.” 48 


In one unusual encounter, representatives of the two American 
subject races meet, and the lowly Indian finds himself outmaneuvered 
by a still lowlier creature, a strange kinky-haired African. Black 
Horse, a Comanche chief, while scouting in Texas, chanced upon 
the ragged “black white man” astride an old mule pony, who begged 
in terror, “Please, massa Injun, don’t kill poor nigger!” Amused, 
Black Horse led the shaking and quavering negro back to camp. 
Coming to a deep water-hole, the Comanche stretched on the sloping 
bank for a drink. Suddenly the black white man seized Black Horse 
by his hair and belt and pitched him head foremost into the middle 
of the water-hole. When the bedraggled chief rose to the surface, 
he saw his prisoner riding off on his pony, kicking with both feet 
and whipping with his hat. The Comanche rode the old mule pony 
back to camp, “and all the Indians heap laugh at Black Horse.” * 


In the comic stereotype distinctly outlined in the anecdotal tales, 
persistent traits recur that create a novel American folk figure, 
sharply in contrast with the wooden warrior of literary romance. 
This Indian folktype is a jester and wit, shrewd, sagacious and im- 
pudent, chained to a white man’s civilization, but cynically aware 
of his racial plight, and still mentally competitive. Especially in 
the latest jokebooks, which crisply articulate popular views about 
social and racial types, does this personality take form, although the 
jokelore merely crystallizes a long-established legend. 

As his clever retorts and sly revenges over the white man indi- 
cate, this folk Indian is waggish, even slightly impish. When the 
itinerant bishop asks the Indian chief if he can safely leave his 
effects inside the lodge, the chief promptly reassures him: “There 


““ The Child’s Picture Book of Indians, pp. 44-46. 


“Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs, pp. 698-699. As told by Black 
Horse, second chief of the Comanches, to an Indian Agent. 
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is no white man within a hundred miles of here.” 5° Behind the ex- 
pression “Talk turkey” lies a bit of savage wisdom. Out in the 
woods hunting, a white man and an Indian shoot a fat wild turkey 
and a scrawny black crow. Discussing a means of equable division, 
the white hunter offered the proposal, “I’ll take the turkey and you 
can take the crow; or you can take the crow and I’ll take the turkey.” 

“Ugh,” exclaimed the Indian, “you no talk turkey.” 5 

Placed in an embarrassing dilemma when Theodore Roosevelt 
advises him to cut down his ménage from five squaws to one, the 
Comanche chief Quanah Parker provisionally consents. “You are 
my great white father, and I will do as you wish—on one condition.” 

“What’s the condition?” asked Roosevelt. 

“You pick out the one I am to live with and then you go kill the 
other four.” 52 

When ridiculed for his pagan superstitions, the caustic redskin 
dealt a lethal rejoinder. To puncture the aboriginal myth that 
Manitou would cause to sink like a stone any offender who shouted 
while crossing Saratoga Lake, in western New York, a lady being 
paddled across by an Indian boatman deliberately screamed several 
times. Upon reaching the other shore she confronted her grim ferry- 
man with the fact of her safety. Dispassionately he explained: “The 
Great Spirit is very patient and all wise. He knows white squaws 
can’t keep their mouths shut.” °% 

Coupled with his edged wit lay a realistic sagacity that enabled 
the folk Indian to deal with disturbing situations. This wisdom 
plausibly evinced itself in forest lore. One popular narrative de 
scribes how, in good Sherlock Holmes fashion, an Indian detected 
the unseen thief who had stolen venison from his cabin as a little 
old white man, with a short gun, and accompanied by a small dog 
with a bob-tail. To the curious travelers who had actually seen such 
a person, he revealed his occult divination. ‘The thief, I know, is a 
little man, by his having made a pile of stones to stand upon, in order 
to reach the venison . . . that he is an old man, I know by his short 
steps,—which I have traced over the dead leaves in the woods; and 
that he is = white man, I know by his turning out his toes when he 

°° Thesaurus of Anecdotes, ed. Edmund Fuller (New York, c. 1942), pp. 
460-461. I have heard this orally from John Lufkins, a Chippewa, at Brimley, 


Michigan, who tells this as having happened at his reservation. 


*! New Hampshire: A Guide to the Granite State, Federal Writers’ Project 
(Boston, 1938), p. 119. 


** Thesaurus of Anecdotes, p. 162; Powers Moulton, 2500 Jokes for All 
Occasions (Phila., c. 1942), p. 49. 


** Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs, p. 716. 
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walks—which an Indian never does. His gun I know to be short, 
from the mark which the muzzle made, by rubbing the bark of the 
tree against which it had leaned; that his dog is small, I know by 
his track; and that he had a bob-tail, I discovered by the mark it 
made in the dust, where he was sitting, while his master was busied 
about my meat.” 5 

Indian astuteness extended into other fields besides that of wood- 
craft, even into the white man’s own game of high-pressure diplo- 
macy. A special agent from Washington met the Ojibway chiefs 
in solemn council to persuade them to relinquish their excellent 
holdings, guaranteed by the Government, for a tract of the most 
worthless land in Minnesota. The government agent delivered an 
impassioned address in behalf of the new treaty and his own in- 
tegrity. “My red brothers, your Great Father at Washington said 
he was determined to send an honest man to treat with his red chil- 
dren. He looked toward the North, the East, the South and West 
to find this honest man. When he saw me he said, ‘This is the honest 
man whom I will send to treat with my red children.’ Brothers, as 
your friend and as an honest man, I ask you to sign this treaty.” 
After the customary meditative pause Old Shah-Bah-Skong, the head 
chief of Mille Lac, arose and answered briefly: “The winds of more 
than fifty-five years have blown over my head and silvered my hair, 
but they have not blown away my brains.”” This ended the council.®® 

And so the vanishing American fixed himself in white folk mem- 
ory as an untutored but brainy rascal, ever plying his wits to save 
his life, his property, his traditions. Captured by the enemy, Captain 
Johnny stuffed bullets into his mouth preparing for a get-away, and 
when the man at his side noticed the motion, calmly remarked, ““Me 
chaw heap tobac.” ** Two Chickasaw Indians intrude upon a party 
of travelers, and inquire which has lost a dollar; one claims the loss, 
whereupon the redmen pronounce him a rogue, since the dollar is 
actually theirs.** (This recalls Quiroga’s trick of detecting a culprit 
among Argentine gauchos by handing out sticks of equal length, 
and announcing that in the morning the wand of the guilty one will 
have grown longer than the others. In the morning the thief is 
discovered by possessing the shortest stick; he has cut it in fear.) 


“The American Magazine of Wit, pp. 49-50. 
°° Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs, p. 683. 


°°Edward Eggleston and Lillie E. Seelye, Tecumseh and the Shawnee 
Prophet (New York, c. 1878), p. 265. 


* Turner, Traits of Indian Character, I, 40. 
** Ysabel F. Rennie, The Argentine Republic (New York, 1945), p. 12. 
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When the land shark finds his deed faulty, he secures the promise 
of the Indian heir, Chokun, that he and his wife will sign the deed 
for twenty-five dollars. Chokun signs, but then explains, “My wife 
she want twenty-five dollars, too.” And no browbeating by the in- 
dignant white would change his answer or budge the adamant squaw, 
until the second sum was paid.*® As crushing proof of superior In- 
dian sense, the savage points out to whites his inestimably more 
efficient technique of courtship and matrimony. Where the white 
man courted for a year or two, and then exposed himself to endless 
nagging with no hope of relief, the red man took no risks. He 
picks out a likely squaw, goes up to her with two fingers held close 
together, sees her smile and takes her home. If she acts cross, he 
throws her away and takes another. Squaws love meat; no husband, 
no meat; so squaws do everything to please husbands, and they, 
gratified, do everything to please squaws.®® But the squaw, too, 
could match her aboriginal guile against the tyrant male. One jilted 
young maiden brought her case to trial; the defendant ungallantly 
alleged that his visits to her wigwam were intended merely to pass 
away time during the slack hunting season. During the hearing the 
unwanted squaw fainted. Sentence was pronounced awarding her 
a yellow feather, a brooch dangling from the defendant’s nose, and a 
dozen coonskins. At once she jumped to her feet, clapped her hands, 
and exclaimed joyfully, ““Now me ready to be courted again.” ® 

In the bi-racial anecdotes, the Indian plays more than a passive 
part; he is a creative element. His telling word-blows and incisive 
comments give barb to the scene; and Indian humorists undeniably 
exist—for example the Oklahoman, Alex Posey, editor of the Eufaula 
Journal, “a philosopher who applied the legendary Indian fables to 
current issues and drove home a point much in the style of the late 
Will Rogers.” * Even when the red man served as the butt and 
dolt of derisive tales, his very human traits and frailties furnished 
substance for realistic comicalities, much as poor whites and village 
eccentrics serviced the professional humorists. These tales give at 
least some reflection of live Indians, mingling in a normal way with 
white people. 


Michigan State College 


5° John C. Wright, The Crooked Tree: Indian Legends and a Short History 
of the Little Traverse Bay Region (Harbor Springs, Mich., c. 1917), pp. 90-98, 
“Outwitting a White Man.” 

°° Woodman, Indian Legends, p. 54. 

** Rutland Herald, May 9, 1837, “Indian Marriage Promise.” 

* Thomas B. Williams, The Soul of the Red Man (n. p., ¢. 1937), p. 392. 
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SAYINGS OF THE MASSES 


How You CAN HELP PRESERVE THEM 


by 
Margaret M. Bryant 


“A good name is rather to be chosen than great riehes.” “A dog 
that will bring a bone will take one away.” “Cats that wear gloves 
catch no mice.” “You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink.” “You can’t make a silk purse from a sow’s ear.” “A 
sleeping fox catches no poultry.” “A tree is known by its fruit.” 
“It goes against the grain.” ‘Where there’s smoke, there’s fire.” 
“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” These wise sayings or similar 
ones are constantly employed and heard by everyone, it will be safe 
to say, who engages in conversation, no matter who he is or what 
he does. The clergyman in the pulpit, the lawyer in the courtroom, 
the professor before his class, the orator on the platform makes 
as much use of these pithy, epigrammatic sayings to drive home a 
point, give warning or counsel, or sum up an observation of life 
as does the farmer at his plough, the sailor on the ship, the carpenter 
at his bench, or the mason with his trowel as he lays the foundation 
for some great edifice. Poets quote proverbs. Radio commentators 
quote proverbs. Authors, editors, reporters, housewives, manual 
workers, and children quote proverbs. They are a part of every- 
day life. From the day we first open our eyes to admire the world 
until the time when the world no longer has any appeal for us there 
is a proverb for almost every action we take. 

If one is looking for something, immediately comes to mind “Seek 
and ye shall find.” If two persons are doing a task together, one 
hears the remark “Two heads are better than one” or the variation 
“Two minds are better than one,” but if one wishes to work alone 
the appropriate saying is “Too many cooks spoil the broth.” If 
lovers have to separate, the one who is departing employs the com- 
forting proverb “Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” but if there 
is fear on the part of the one being left behind, the response is “Out 
of sight, out of mind.” In the case of a lost lover, however, one 
hears those well-known lines written originally in Tennyson’s great 
elegy on the death of Arthur Henry Hallam which have now become 
proverbial : 


“ ‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
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Many who quote these lines do not know who said them or under 
what circumstances they were said, but they serve a purpose in daily 
conversation and have been accepted by the people. Proverbs are 
of the masses, of the multitude, of the people, and cannot be handed 
down from on high. 

Those, like James Howell of the seventeenth century, who create 
sayings which they think might become proverbial are sure to be 
disappointed unless the saying is accepted by the people, no matter 
how wise, no matter how pungent it may be. A proverb, like a 
classic, must stand the test of time; and generally the creator of 
the proverb is unknown by the time the people accept his creation 
as a part of their heritage and apply it to daily occurrences in their 
lives. 

Every proverb has an author, but the origin is often very hard 
to trace. Some one undoubtedly gave an original twist to a thought 
commonly believed by all. As Alexander Pope, the author who gave 
us so many quotable lines in his couplets, said, ‘“‘What oft was thought 
but ne’er so well expressed.” The author with his turn of phrase 
or perhaps imaginative figure caught the ear of some one, who 
responded by passing the phrase on to another and soon the whole 
community had the expression on “the tip of its tongue.” From 
this vicinity it passed to others and lo! it was a proverb. It had 
been accepted without effort on its part into the society of proverbial 
lore. 

It was Cervantes who defined proverbs as “short sentences 
founded on long experience.” Every true proverb is based upon 
the experience of mankind. It must meet with popular acceptance 
and be of widespread application. 

The great bulk of the better-known proverbs cannot be claimed 
as the property of any one nation. They are found in the mouths 
of many races. There may be differences in expression, but the root 
idea remains the same. Thus, take our common expression, “God 
helps those who help themselves.” The Greeks said, “Pray not to 
God with hands folded,” and the Spaniards worded it, “God helps 
the early riser.” There is a constant borrowing of proverbs going 
on among neighboring peoples, but in the borrowing the saying 
undergoes a process of remolding to adapt it to the people who 
accept it. An excellent illustration is cited by Martha Warren Beck- 
with in her collection Jamaica Proverbs. The European “All is not 
gold that glitters” becomes in the land of the sugar cane “No ebery 
ting wha’ got sugar a sweet.” 
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Every country has its own proverbs and they represent the people 
of that country. So it is in America, a veritable treasure house of 
proverbs and proverbial sayings that portray its people and picture 
their way of life. 

Since proverbs are so characteristic of a people, scholars from 
the time of Aristotle have seen the significance of collecting them. 
In the United States some attention has been paid to this field of 
knowledge by scholars like Archer Taylor, Richard Jente, B. J. Whit- 
ing, F. W. Bradley, M. P. Tilley, and Harold W. Thompson, as well 
as by others, but no attempt in a comprehensive way has been made 
hitherto to collect the large amount of present-day proverbial lore, 
much of which is colorful, picturesque, and original. One may cite 
a few from the West, such as “Hit for the high country,” “Take 
to the tall timber,” “Gone over the Divide,” “Gone over the range,” 
“Still on the range,” “Hit the trail,” “Blaze a trail,” “Camping on 
his trail.” In a comparatively recent letter that great student of 
the American language, H. L. Mencken, expressed great surprise 
that no one had ever put together the native proverbs of this great 
Republic, many of which, as he said, are “extraordinarily pungent.” 

In 1944 the American Dialect Society, founded in 1889, under- 
taking the task of making a thorough study of all American speech, 
decided to sponsor, among other projects, that of collecting proverbial 
sayings in this country. It appointed me as chairman of the Research 
Committee. A country-wide canvass, organized by states, has begun 
so as to get the largest and most representative collection of pro- 
verbial lore from all sections. It is planned that these collections 
will be published in various regional studies and finally, it is hoped, 
in a dictionary of proverbial sayings. In order to attain this goal, 
the Society needs the help of many in various localities who will 
send representative sayings from their communities in to the State 
chairman or to me at One Montague Terrace, Brooklyn 2, New York, 
or at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. The chairmen in the 
southern states are: Professor James B. McMillan, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Professor Alton C. Morris, Editor of SOUTHERN 
FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, University of Florida, Gainesville; Professor 
Marie Dumas, University of Georgia, Athens; Professor L. L. Dantz- 
ler, University of Kentucky, Lexington; Professor John Earle Uhler, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; Dean Ernest H. Cox, Blue 
Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi; Professor Caroline 
Cockefair, University of Missouri, Columbia; Professor Richard 
Jente, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Dean Francis 
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Wright Bradley, University of South Carolina, Columbia; Dean Ed- 
win R. Hunter, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee; Professor 
Mody Boatright, University of Texas, Austin; Professor John P. 
Kirby, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

The collecting is being done, but we need more collectors. No 
dictionary was ever made without the voluntary help of a great 
number of persons. The response to the project has been quite en- 
couraging throughout the country, and you can help. Keep a pencil 
and pad handy and jot the sayings down as you hear them or think 
of them. Another good method of collecting is to have a prepared 
list of proverbs to show or read to each new informant. Those will 
invariably suggest others similar in form or subject matter or sug- 
gest a story connected with one. The stories are often valuable, for 
it is important to discover what connotations have grown up around 
each saying, in what context it is used. If we are to understand 
how language behaves, we must study the colloquial speech of the 
common people in context. 

Because of the active part proverbs play in the life of a people, 
teachers of composition will find the collecting of them an excellent 
project. Each member of the class should be told to bring in pro- 
verbial sayings heard in conversation or found in reading. A reason- 
able number is one hundred, and one large enough to show the student 
the role they play in our language. 

Papers can then be based on the collection. One can be a report, 
telling the method of collecting, giving an analysis or classification 
of the findings and evaluating the project as a whole. Students like 
this assignment, for they feel as if they are working with something 
that is alive and that touches them. At the same time they learn 
something about the language and about research. 


WHAT TO COLLECT 


Collect any saying in English, in the form of a proverb or idio- 
matic phrase, which is expressive of wisdom or descriptive as a 
metaphor or simile. Many proverbs are figurative in character but 
not all. It is better to err on the side of collecting too many rather 
than too few. If in doubt, collect. Specimens are given below to be 
used as a guide. Sayings may be individual or traditional, handed 
down from generations past; but no one collector can be sure of 
their character. It is best to send in anything you hear or find, and 
the committees of the Dialect Society, by comparing your contribu- 
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tions with others in this district and elsewhere, will be able to decide 
how widely used the sayings are. 


EXAMPLES : 


(1) Folk proverbs appearing as complete sentences. 


A penny saved is a penny earned. 
A new broom sweeps clean. 
Good fences make good neighbors. 


(2) Sententious sayings or proverbs of the learned in complete sen- 
tences. 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 


Discretion is the better part of valor. 
To err is human; to forgive, divine. 


(3) Proverbial rhymes. 


What can’t be cured 
Must be endured. 


Riches and wealth will soon fade away 
But manners and learning will never decay. 


He that would the daughter win 
Must with the mother first begin. 


(4) Proverbial sayings, not complete sentences, involving a verb 
(usually in the infinitive form but with the first noun as the 
key word). 

To start the ball rolling. 


To put the cart before the horse. 
To smell like a skunk. 


(5) Proverbial sayings not involving a verb. 


A tempest in a teapot. 
A bolt from the blue. 
A song and dance. 


(6) Proverbial comparisons and similes. 


Black as pitch (involving the word as). 
Whiter than snow (involving the word than). 
To go like a house afire (involving the word like). 


(7) Wellerisms—comparisons like those made by Sam Weller in 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers (involving a quotation, often a well- 
known one, with a facetious sequel). 
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“Much noise and little wool,” said the Devil when 
he sheared a pig. 


“There’s no accounting for tastes,” as the old woman 
said when she kissed the cow. 


“T punish her with good words,” as the man said 
when he threw the Bible at his wife. 


(8) Modern facetious proverbs and rhymes. 


Candy’s dandy, but likker’s quicker. 
Don’t tell it to a woman, telephone or telegraph. 
A ring on the finger is worth two on the ’phone. 


WHERE TO COLLECT PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 


Sources may be oral or written. Proverbial lore may be found 
in regional literature, in travel books, journals, and magazines, where 
professional writers have made deliberate but authentic use of folk 
materials; in almanacs, newspapers, and so on, where local and 
popular tales and anecdotes are recorded. Oral lore is to be found 
everywhere every day. Rural or secluded districts are especially rich 
in proverbial lore, lore often peculiar to them. Some proverbs have 
been translated and adapted from foreign languages into idiomatic 
proverb English. The various foreign strains blending to furnish 
our citizenry should be rich sources for this kind of sayings. 


How TO RECORD PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 
(1) Use 3 x 5 cards or slips. Write in ink or typewrite. 


(2) Write each saying on a separate sard, exactly as you have heard 
it. Do not polish it up. If, however, you know any variations 
of the saying or expression, give those too. 


(3) Add any helpful note as to where, when, and by whom this say- 
ing was used. Be sure to record the fact if it is peculiar to a 
particular foreign, social, religious, industrial, or other group. 
If necessary, explain meaning. 


(4) In upper left corner, write the key word of the sentence or 
phrase, usually the most important noun, sometimes a verb or 
adjective. 


(5) In upper right corner, write the state from which your contribu- 
tor originally came. 


(6) In the main body of the card give the proverb or saying, the 
details about it that are significant, such as the language from 
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which it originally came, the occasion upon which it was heard, 
or the book or magazine from which it was copied. 


(7) Carefully indicate all written sources. Give author (full name), 
book or manuscript (full title), year of publication or writing 
(as nearly as it can be ascertained), page in book or document 
(if numbered). 


(8) On the back, write your name and address so that you will be 
credited with your contribution. 


SPECIMEN CARDS 





Tongue NEBRASKA Cat Hole OHIO 


“He flew to the cat hole.” 


(Meaning: He retreated in a 
(Variant: On the tip of one’s hurry.) 


tongue.) Alexandria. Licking Co. Handed 


down from older generations who 
Informant came from Nebraska in knew the function of the cat hole 


| 
{ 
1940. { in pioneer cabins. 


“At one’s tongue’s end.” 








Slop MINNESOTA Gas NEW YORK 


“Don’t be as independable as slop “To step on the gas.” 
water in a trough.” 


Borghild Dahl, J Wanted to See (Meaning: To hurry.) 
Macmillan, 1944, p. 91. Modern. 

















WHo MAY COLLECT PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 


Anyone may collect and send in proverbs or proverbial sayings. 
The more people that can be enlisted in this project, the better. Each 
collector should send in to the State chairman a card with biograph- 
ical data, giving his name, present and permanent address, schooling, 
profession or position. This information may be helpful to the 
editors of the material when it is being prepared for publication. 
Use a card or slip 3 x 5 inches in size. Be sure, in addition, to 
sign all cards you send in. 

Enlist the help of others—local historians, folklorists, school super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, newspaper editors, elderly people, 
chairmen of clubs and organizations, Grange lecturers, etc. Local 
records, histories, etc., often preserve the lore of previous genera- 
tions. Foreign language groups are especially important. Make 
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sure your community is well represented. Do not worry if various 
collectors duplicate sayings; repeated occurrence shows the degree 
to which a saying is accepted. 

Interesting collections of sayings may be found in Archer Taylor’s 
The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1981) ; 
Richard Jente’s The Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and Con- 
temporary Parallels (reprinted from Washington University Studies, 
Vol. XIII, Humanistic Series, No. 2, pp. 391-444, 1926); Emma L. 
Snapp’s Proverbial Lore in Nebraska (University of Nebraska 
Studies, No. 13, 1933)'; Chapter XIX of Harold W. Thompson’s 
Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott and Co., 
1940), and elsewhere. 


Brooklyn College 
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CONJURES AND CURES IN THE NOVELS OF 
JULIA PETERKIN 


by 
Trene Yates 


Belief in witchcraft has been widespread since earliest times. Be- 
tween the time when Saul sought the witch of Endor and the time 
when Joan of Arc was burned at the stake lay a period of almost 
twenty-five centuries; and yet after that, witchcraft persisted. Two 
hundred years after the time of Joan of Arc, women were still being 
hanged for witchcraft in enlightened, God-fearing Massachusetts. 
Even now witchcraft survives in the charms and conjures of the 
witch doctors of the southern Negroes—and among some southern 
whites of remote regions. Their art and skill appear similar in 
method and purpose to that of bona fide witches, and though “be- 
witched” is a commonly used term, the word “witch” occurs rarely. 
The charms and conjures resorted to by the uneducated Negroes 
today are, for the most part, forms of magic which have been prac- 
ticed universally by primitive peoples. In all probability, much of 
the magic practiced by the Negro today, has lost its meaning and is 
followed more or less as an empty form. 

This paper deals with the use of the conjure made by Julia Peter- 
kin in her novels, Green Thursday, Black April, Scarlet Sister Mary, 
and Bright Skin. It proposes to examine the conjure doctor, the 
composition of the conjure, the things that may be conjured, and, 
briefly, the procedure to be followed to undo the evil of the conjure. 
After this examination, the value of this folklore as a means of 
enriching the novelist’s art will be considered. Folk cures, a kindred 
subject, will likewise be examined with some effort to distinguish 
between the “cures” that are pure superstition and those that have 
some medicinal or chemical basis. 

Daddy Cudjoe, of Mrs. Peterkin’s stories, may be taken as il- 
lustrative of a typical conjure doctor. In him may be seen certain 
qualities which make him not feared, as witches were feared, but 
rather respected and loved as a member of the Negro community. 
The conjure itself is regarded with terrifying dread; but the doctor, 
as we shall see, gives comfort, advice, and real sympathy. In Green 
Thursday, for example, Kildee is worried about his wife Rose and 
her interest in the preacher Felder. He seeks Daddy Cudjoe, not 
for a conjure, but for sympathetic advice. The old Negro is discern- 
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ing; almost immediately he recognizes that Kildee is worried. He is 
wise; for instead of talking himself, he leads Kildee to give voice 
to his troubles, thus unburdening himself of them. He advises cour- 
age and patience, and Kildee goes home satisfied with the interview, 
leaving most of his woe behind him.! 

Although the conjure doctor is particularly skilled in magic, many 
laymen are versed in the making of charms; and practically everyone, 
Negro and white alike, practices some simple form of magic, if no 
more than crossing two sticks or knocking on wood to undo an evil. 
Lijah, a young Negro in Black April, was thought to have the neces- 
sary qualifications for becoming a good conjure doctor: 


Once he put some of his own hair in a hole in a tree, 
and it cured his sprained ankle. He cut an elder stick 
for Maum Hannah’s asthma, and tied it by the neck 
and hung it up in the loft, and it cured her, too. For 
awhile, before he ran away, he saved all his toe-nails 
and finger-nails to put in his coffin, but that was so 
much trouble he quit after he got one little bottle full.? 


The composition of conjures is interesting, manifold, and varied, 
and to the unbeliever ridiculous, but in each queer combination may 
lurk reasoning of past ages, false reasoning though it be. Maum 
Hannah declared that “every ailment has its cure and sometimes 
in the simplest things such as river mud, or the scale of a fish, or 
the skin of a frog, even a hair or toe-nail can work wonders.” Or 
the materials of the conjure bags may be ashes, salt, dirt from a 
grave, hairs from a black cat’s tail. These can cast evil spells on 
the strongest persons. Particularly potent are the cold-blooded crea- 
tures and birds that fly by night. Snake skin, the toe of a frog, a 
lizard’s foot dried in the sun, roasted bones, and feathers of night 
birds can produce spells that ruin or kill.t It all reminds one of the 
witches’ charm in Macbeth brewed from 


Fillet of a fenny snake 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 


Adder’s fork and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing.® 


* Julia Peterkin, Green Thursday, New York, 1924, pp. 158-163. 

* Julia Peterkin, Black April, Indianapolis, 1927, p. 123. 

‘Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, Indianapolis, 1928, pp. 115-116. 
*Julia Peterkin, Roll, Jordan, Roll, New York, 1933, p. 149. 

*IV, i, 12-17. 
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Having considered the personality of the conjure doctor and the 
composition of the conjure, one next attempts to see what things 
may be conjured. Actually almost any undesirable thing can be 
charmed away if the proper procedure is followed, and the proper 
conjure can help to bring about any desired result if it is made and 
used correctly. Maum Hannah’s charm beads could make a woman 
“birth” her child when everything else had failed. The right charm 
could make children grow”? or make beasts gentle.2 A _ blue-tailed 
lizard’s toe tied to Cricket’s leg made her walk before her first year 
was passed. Roots put into springs and wells could make women 
start to breeding,!® and a pot that would not boil, when frailed by 
Daddy Cudjoe, became the quickest to boil thereafter." 

The list of possible conjures might be extended indefinitely. Not 
only are numerous conjures deliberately made to counteract a definite 
evil, but many perfectly natural events are thought to be the result 
of conjuring. Joy, Big Sue’s daughter, lost her appetite, had drowsy 
spells, sobbed, and was hag-ridden. All these were thought to be 
caused by a conjure.!2. Long dry spells, eggs hatching poorly, cows 
losing their cuds, fish not biting, and shooting stars were all at- 
tributed to conjuring.'* Even a pipe could be conjured. At least 
Big Sue believed hers to be, for it failed to smoke right ever since 
she lent it to Leah one Sunday at Heaven’s Gate Church.'* A white 
horse hair found on Breeze was thought to be a conjure; he, there- 
fore, carefully tied it around a pebble and drowned it.'® 

Not only must conjures be made properly, but if one finds a con- 
jure, the right procedure must be followed to avoid the intended 
evil. A conjure should never be burned; it must be drowned. When 
it was thought that Leah’s death sheet had been used to conjure 
April, April tried to burn it. Someone quickly snatched it out of 
the fire. Uncle Isaac then tied it to a rock and threw it into Blue 
Brook.!6 Wise people learn such things so as to be prepared against 
conjure evils. 


° Black April, pp. 18-19. 
‘Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, Indianapolis, 1932, p. 27. 
* Ibid., p. 48. 

* Ibid., p. 177. 

* Ibid., p. 188. 

“ Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 115. 
* Black April, pp. 231-232. 

8 Tbid., p. 38. 

** Ibid., p. 67. 

*S Tbid., p. 289. 

** Ibid., pp. 242-243. 
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All this is interesting, and in Mrs. Peterkin’s novels it becomes 
important in the characterization of the Negro as well. Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s Negroes are unreasoning and inconsistent. They may go to 
church and shout with fine frenzy, and leave to procure a conjure 
that will cast a spell. Consistency never seems to bother the mind 
of the believer in charms. Apparently, there is no consciousness of 
conflict between superstition, religion, and medicine. The powers 
of the three are resorted to indiscriminately. The deeply religious 
Negro may turn to a charm as readily as to prayer. After Si Mary’s 
final “seeking” for the forgiveness of her sins, she requests to be 
taken back once more into the folds of the church. She finally gains 
the deacons’ consent provided she submit herself again for baptism. 
This she does; and immediately after being welcomed back among 
the church members, she is requested by Daddy Cudjoe to return 
the charm that has been so efficacious. Mary, her heart still warmed 
by the welcome with which she has been received, answers, “I’ll lend 
’em to you when you need ’em, Daddy, but I couldn’ gi’ way my love 
charm. E’s all I got now to keep me young.” 17 

This conjure lore is important, too, in Mrs. Peterkin’s plots. An 
episode in Bright Skin centers about the use of a conjure and its 
evil effects. In this instance the conjure is sought as a help in time 
of trouble in the love affairs of the married. Wes, Aun Missie’s 
husband, had taken to staying away from home at night. Aun 
Missie, who obviously was a believer in conjure, betook herself to 
Big Pa, who obligingly made a charm that would measure up to 
Missie’s specifications. He fashioned three tiny bags from a piece 
of cloth and filled them with bits of ashes, pinches of salt, and some- 
thing he took from a tin can. His directions were that Missie should 
put one of the charm bags under Wes’s pillow every night for three 
nights. He assured her that if this were done, Wes would cease his 
night roaming. 

The conjure worked, but not as Big Pa or Missie hoped it would. 
Wes did stop his night-roaming, but he stopped roaming altogether. 
for not long after the conjure was used on him, Wes got into a fight 
and was stuck with an ice-pick. His condition became serious. When 
he discovered the bags under his pillow, he attributed his condition 
to them and complained resentfully, showing real fear of the magic 
that was operating in his fate: 


* Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 345. 
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I can’ swallow no more of dat bitter stuff! If I’m 
conjured, I’m conjured an’ drenchin’ makes me worse. 
Missie done me wrong, wrong... . 38 


Wes, of course, was right. “Drenchin’” did no good, and Wes 
died. Big Pa himself felt that the use of three conjure bags at 
once was too much. A conjure doctor’s directions must be followed 
exactly to produce the desired results, and Missie had failed to do 
that. Big Pa justifies himself by pointing out her error: 


You ought not to put all three of dem bags under 
Wes’s pillow, Missie. You done Wes wrong. Dat’s 
how come e died so hard.!% 


Throughout all this Mrs. Peterkin makes the Negro’s faith in 
conjures useful to her plot. It is natural for people to seek causes, 
and it is easy for the Negro to point out false reasons as he, in his 
ignorance, attempts to reconcile cause and effect. He seeks no proof 
by testing. An occurrence or two, such as the preceding, establishes 
a law. Big Pa is confident that his conjure was indeed a powerful 
one; the other Negroes regard the whole episode with fear and with 
an increased faith in conjures. Mrs. Peterkin uses the belief just 
as it would exist in the life of the Negro. The razor or ice-pick fight 
is common; the use of the conjure is common; and the belief that 
the result, death, is brought about by the cause, conjure, is perfectly 
natural. The conjuring as a background for the incident heightens 
interest and colors the entire episode. 

In Scarlet Sister Mary a similar situation exists. July, Mary’s 
husband, will not stay at home at night. Maum Hannah advises 
Mary to get a charm to keep July in. Daddy Cudjoe is suggested 
as the logical one to make the charm. Maum Hannah respected and 
admired Cudjoe’s skill: 


You take my advice an’ go see Daddy Cudjoe an’ 
get em to fix you a charm to keep July home. Daddy is 
a wise man. E knows black magic as well as white. E 
could gi you a charm so strong July never could leave 
you no more. Not long as e lives.?° 


Cinder, we learn, has a charm to lure July away from Mary. 
Not only has July been enticed away but Cinder has caused every- 


* Bright Skin, pp. 164, 173. 
** Ibid., p. 185. 
*° Op. cit., p. 114. 
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thing at Mary’s to go wrong. Fire popped out on the floor; food 
stuck to the pot; the kettle would hardly boil; wind blew ashes out 
into the room; and Baby Unex cried out in his sleep.‘ Certainly 
all this was enough to make anyone know that a conjure was 
working. 

Finally, in obedience to Maum Hannah’s suggestion, Mary betook 
herself to Daddy Cudjoe for help. It was Daddy, moreover, who had 
made Cinder’s charm, but with no hesitation he undertook to make 
a more powerful one. This countercharm consisted of blood from 
Mary’s right hand, a bit of skin from her left heel, a piece of toe- 
nail, and a hair. These he mixed with the conjure root and tied into 
a scrap of cloth to hang around the neck.” 

In this conjure prepared for Mary, Mrs. Peterkin establishes 
the idea out of which the rest of the story grows. Mary got no op- 
portunity to use the charm on July, for he did not return from the 
Excursion trip. Many years rolled by before she so much as saw 
July again. After a period of grieving at July’s desertion, Mary 
decides to test the power of the still unused charm. When June, 
July’s brother, announces his decision to go away, Mary holds the 
charm tightly in one hand, rests her fingers on July’s shoulder, and 
speaks her persuasive words. June promises to stay: 


June showed no sign that he had been conjured, but 
she had done it with her eyes wide open, knowing June, 
knowing what it all might come to. He showed that 
the conjure rag had laid its heavy spell on him without 
tarrying.”° 


The reader knows that June has always possessed a doglike devotion 
to Mary, and no conjure rag was needed to keep him near her. Mary, 
however, was convinced ; and that same love charm became her fate, 
for on many a subsequent occasion the conjure rag served her well, 
making her the “scarlet sister” she became. After many years of 
a life of sin, “that old charm, old and worn as it was now, stood by 
her faithfully. It had never failed her.” 24 

Probably in Black April more than in any other story does the 
black magic of the conjure become one with a tragic fate. The ulti- 
mate catastrophe is brought about by two curses and two conjures. 


* Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
* Ibid., p. 124. 
** Ibid., p. 180. 
* Ibid., p. 222. 
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From the uttering of the first curse to the denouement, the reader 
feels that bitter tragedy is the only possibility. 

April, the big foreman of Blue Brook Plantation, and Sherry, a 
younger Negro, quarrel and come to blows. April runs Sherry from 
the plantation but not before Sherry utters his curse: “I hope 
Gawd’ll rot all two o’ you feet off!” 25 From this point on, the story 
centers about conjuring and its powerful effects. Big Sue warns 
April that Zeda, Sherry’s mother, will put a powerful conjure on 
him for running Sherry off. But April, big, strong, powerful is not 
to be frightened by such warnings. Meantime his wife Leah dies; 
and after the burying, April finds the death sheet tucked across the 
foot of his bed—a bad conjure! As time goes on, the people say 
that April will walk himself to death, that his feet have been con- 
jured by the death sheet.2 Here, incidentally, one sees the operation 
of the principles of imitative magic: the death sheet’s being tucked 
over the foot of April’s bed brought the conjuring on his feet. 

Later in the story April marries Joy, who soon afterward bears 
a child—not April’s but Sherry’s. Zeda reiterates Sherry’s curse, 
“T hope you’ feet’ll rot... .” 27 

Something did happen to April’s feet; and Joy, worried about his 
condition, finally persuaded him to wear a charm that she got for 
him, a little cloth bag tied with a white horse hair. But because it 
did not cure his feet right away, April tore it off and threw it into 
the fire, a bad thing to do: 


Joy snatched the bag out of the flames, but it was 
scorched and a hole burned in one side. A speck of the 
mixture inside it spilled out on the coals and smoked 
such a strong smoke, April sneezed three times! 

Right then, the gristles in April’s feet got hard. 
Hard as a rock.”8 


Finally store-bought medicine was resorted to and a terrible thing 
happened: April’s rotting toes came off in the basin of water. Uncle 
Bill blamed the conjure that Joy got and then wondered about 
the death sheet: 


Did that old hoodoo doctor across the river have 
aught against April? That charm was too strong. 
Maybe Joy had buried it wrong. Maybe it ought not 


°° Op. cit., p. 215. 

** Ibid., p. 251. 

* Ibid., p. 267. 

** Ibid., pp. 270-271. 
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to have been buried at all... maybe... maybe... 
Leah’s death sheet was to blame. 


It eventually becomes necessary for April’s legs to be amputated 
at the hips, an operation that gives him hours of physical and mental 
agony, relieved only by death. The climax in plot and artistry is 
reached in the final scene, in which the once big, strong, powerful 
April, now reduced to half his former size, makes a plea from the 
pride that was once his: 


Bury me in a man-size box ... you un’erstan’! 
Oe 6c 1 as BR. oe SO sc ss GR xs 
feet ... fo’... Uncle... six feet... fo’! 9° 


Like the catharsis of Greek tragedy comes this moving and powerful 
death scene. 

In Bright Skin, Scarlet Sister Mary, and Black April, not only 
does the use of conjuring serve in making a true representation of 
the Negro character, but it becomes important to the artistry of plot 
development. Wes could have died from the ice-pick fight without 
Missie’s charm, but the charm increases the effectiveness of the 
episode. Mary could have been the same Mary without the love 
conjure, but the situation would have lost interest thereby. Black 
April’s fate could have been the same without the curses, but with 
them the entire situation becomes more powerful, more humanly in- 
teresting, more dramatic. The conjure provides the element of fear, 
suspense, impending danger, and the reader shares the character’s 
emotion, which is rooted in belief in the conjure. 

From the conjure to the folk cure is but a step. In fact, some 
of the cures are nothing more than a kind of black magic involving 
hocus-pocus that anyone might practice without the help of the con- 
jure doctor. One instance, the curing of Cricket in Bright Skin, 
serves as a transition from conjure to cure. In this instance, the 
sickness was attributed to a curse; the cure was a kind of black 
magic. 

One day, as everyone knew, Cricket’s father had been cursed by 
Wes, and the curse fell on Cricket. She began to grow sick. Wes, 
in an attempt to undo the harm he had unintentionally done Cricket, 
got some spoon medicine for her. One dose of it put her to sleep. 
Fearing to use more, Wes went to the conjure doctor for help. When 


*° Ibid., p. 280. 
*° Tbid., p. 316. 
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he returned, he brought with him a puppy, She-She, whelped by a 
witch dog. The conjure doctor said that Cricket and the dog must 
eat out of the same plate; if the puppy licked Cricket’s mouth, she 
would live. Wes, according to directions prepared a pan of goat’s 
milk weakened down with pot liquor and fed it by spoonfuls first 
to Cricket, then to the puppy. After the first feeding, Cricket began 
to mend.*! 


The Negro knows and uses a multitude of such cures, some of 
them revolting, some amusing, and most of them pathetically useless. 
Some are part of the heritage of the human race bequeathed to pre- 
sent generations by the unenlightened of former ages and other 
lands. Though most are completely superstitious, it is reasonable 
to suppose that some are the result of proved experience. Onion 
soup, for example, might very well prove efficacious in case of croup, 
as almost any hot, penetrating liquid would. 

Much of this matter is more or less incidental; however, it serves 
to show the Negro with his everyday problems and his solutions for 
them. Such cures are part of the daily life of the Negro, and they 
are introduced into the story just as they would occur any day or 
every day. 

Modern pharmacy recognizes the curative qualities of certain 
roots and herbs. It is true that some folk cures of past ages have 
been tested, found sound, and scientifically adopted. Because of the 
possibility of virtue in certain folk cures, some line should be drawn, 
setting forth first those folk cures that lack even a remote kinship to 
science, being nothing better than magic, and setting forth second 
those that might have some scientific basis. In general, those that 
will be listed in the second category will be cures made from herbs, 
poultices, and the like. 

Particular powers are attributed to a child who has never looked 
on his “daddy’s” face. Such a child can cure fever, thrash, rheuma- 
tism, swellings, and breakings out on the skin.*2 Rose’s second child, 
in Green Thursday, suffered from thrash and Maum Hannah sug- 
gested a cure. 


’E so little, ’e can’ stan’ strong treatment. I dunno 
wha’ fo’ say. Ef we had somebody wha’ ain’ nebber 
look on dey daddy face . . . da somebody could cure 
dis t’rash good. 





* Op. cit., p. 178. 
** Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 285. 
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Rose proposes Missie who has never seen her daddy’s face, and Maum 
Hannah gives the following directions. 


Mek em tek ’e finger an’ run em roun’ all een de 
baby mout’ eby mawnin’. Ef Missie ain’t nebber look 
on ’e daddy face, dat’ll do de baby all de good. You 
try dat, Missie. E ain’t gwine hu’t nuttin’ fo’ try.** 


It is believed in Ireland that a posthumous child can cure the sore 
mouth,* and it is likely that the belief is general in Europe. 

The proper treatment can make a small child grow or stop the 
growth of one suffering from the “grow-fast.” Blue caused Aun 
Fan concern when he was a small child because he did not seem to 
grow. When Big Pa volunteered to make a charm to fatten him, 
Aun Fan, not trusting too implicitly in his skill, warns him, 


For God’s sake don’t miss an’ give em de grow fast, 
Big Pa. Grow fast is a dangerous ailment. You mix- 
tures work backwards sometimes. You give Jule dat 
tea to stop em from breedin’ so fast an’ Jule had twins 
befo de year was out.*® 


Another practice is that of carrying oak-gall or a buckeye as a 
cure for rheumatism. Uncle Isaac, on being questioned, is sure that 
the pain was alleviated by oak-gall. 


E’s better [rheumastism]. A lots better dan e been. 
I been totin’ a’ oak-gall in my pocket ’stead o’ dem buck- 
eyes. I believe de oak-gall is stronger. Seems to me 
like I kin get roun more better since I made de change.** 


The same practice is common in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Illinois.*? 

Magic cures for warts are numerous. One which is character- 
istic is evident as Blue seeks Aun Hester for the purpose of having 
his wart charmed away. Aun Hester takes a bean from her bag 


*8 Op. cit., p. 91. 

** A. C. Haddon, “A Batch of Irish Folk-Lore,” Folk-Lore, IV, (1893), 351. 

°° Bright Skin, pp. 27-28. 

*° Black April, p. 91. 

*7N. C. Hoke, “Folk Custom and Folk Belief in North Carolina,” JAFL, 
V, (1892), 117; Sadie F. Price, “Kentucky Folklore,” JAFL, XIV, (1901), 33; 
Ethel Todd Norlin, “Present Day Superstitions in Illinois,” JAFL, XXxXI, 


(1918), 204; T. J. Farr, “Riddles and Superstitions of Middle Tennessee,” JAFL, 
XLVIIi, (1935), 327. 
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and, giving it to Cricket who has come along with Blue, tells her 
how to use it. 


Take dis bean, Cricket. Rub em hard on Blue’s 
wart, den plant em in a secret place. When de bean 
sprouts de wart will go.*® 


From these completely superstitious cures, originated we know 
not how nor when, yet tenaciously held by these primitive people, 
we turn to those cures, which, fantastic though they seem, must be 
considered in a different category because the basis of each is root, 
herb, animal product, or chemical. 

A favorite method of curing a head cold, frequently resorted to 
by Mrs. Peterkin’s characters, is that of scattering stable manure. 
Big Sue educates Breeze on this point. 


Watch out for snakes, son. I can’ smell good. A 
fresh cold is got my nose kinder stop up. A ever 
did hinder my smellin’. I must go stand round de 
stables a while to-morrow. Dat’ll broke up a cold 
quicker’n anyt’ing else.*®® 


Certainly no magic is involved here. The penetrating odor of the 
ammonia in the stable manure probably acts very much as an in- 
halant does. 

The curative virtues of boxwood are valued highly by Uncle Bill. 
He feels that it is a veritable boon to mankind, having the beneficent 
power of curing “most eberyt’ing what ails you.” He maintains that 
poultices made of boxwood “will make you’ hair grow and cure 
toothache or either rheumatism. Boxwood tea’ll cure de itch or de 
spring fever, too.” Sherry adds that it is also good for foot troubles.“ 

Miscellaneous cures are numerous. Sheep dung tea as well as 
onion soup will cure the croup. Cow dung mixed with lard makes 
a poultice that will drive out pneumonia.*! Bear grass poultices and 
tea made from violet leaves were used on April’s conjured feet.‘ 
Red pepper tea is good for a chill, especially if the pepper is strong; 
and gathering it at noon on a sunshiny day makes it strong.** Uncle 


* Bright Skin, p. 120. 

* Black April, p. 99. 

** Ibid., p. 149. 

“ Roll, Jordan, Roll, p. 158. 
“ Black April, p. 270. 

“* Ibid., p. 305. 
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Isaac hopes that his crippled knee will be helped by rattlesnake tea 
which he considers a good medicine.44 Maum Hannah thought earth- 
worm poultices the best thing for a “misery,” “° and Big Sue used a 
collard leaf or a vinegar soaked cloth on the forehead for a head- 
ache.*6 

Negro lore concerning snake bites is particularly interesting. 
A kind of vaccination against being poisoned, a conjuring to throw 
the snake into a trance, and a cure by using gunpowder may be re- 
sorted to. Uncle Isaac’s ankles had been cut again and again and 
snake poison rubbed into them to protect him against snake bites.“ 
Uncle Isaac had “fixed” Uncle Bill, too, when the latter was just a boy, 
by making small gashes around the ankles and rubbing in the poison 
from a rattlesnake and a moccasin. This was repeated until the 
dose no longer caused sickness.*® As to the conjuring, Uncle Isaac 
could send any snake into a trance by wetting his hands at his arm- 
pits and waving them in the snake’s face. The reptile would faint 
immediately! 4® April preferred the use of gun powder, as is seen 
when he attempts to capture a snake with his bare hands. Before 
he begins the dangerous undertaking, he tells Breeze what to do in 
case of emergency. 


Cut a shell open! Have it ready so if I miss an’ 
get bit you kin pour de powder in de bite an’ set em 
afire.... Burnin’ de pizen out is better’n suckin’ it 
out.5° 


An old and very interesting bit of folklore still practiced by 
Negroes in South Carolina is the use of cobwebs and soot to stop a 
flow of blood. All good midwives are careful to have a cobweb handy. 
At the birth of little Breeze, Maum Hannah got quite excited because 
one had not been provided ahead of time. A spider in the house 
is therefore considered good luck, and a spider web should not be 
destroyed. This is believed in Canada, Ireland,®' and in England 
as well as in South Carolina. A reference to this practice occurs in 


“* Tbid., p. 91. 

“S Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 263. 
** Black April, pp. 240, 243. 
“* Ibid., p. 187. 

*S Ibid., p. 245. 

** Ibid., p. 187. 

°° Tbid., p. 184. 


** Ellen Powell Thompson, “Folk-Lore from Ireland,” JAFL, VII, (1894), 
225; i. W. Waugh, “Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” JAFL, XXxI, 1918), 
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A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. When Cobweb is introduced to Bot- 
tom, Bottom’s acknowledgment is this: 


I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good Master 
Cobweb ; if I cut my finger, I shall make bold with 
you.® 


It is clear from this brief examination of Julia Peterkin’s novels 
that she has skilfully woven into her stories a mass of folklore deal- 
ing with conjures and cures. This lore is interesting in itself. And, 
as illustrated here, in Mrs. Peterkin’s hands it becomes a means of 
enriching her art especially in the characterization of the Negro and 
in the development of the plot. 


Sumter, South Carolina 


* TII, i, 185-187. 
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THE AMERICAN AMISH SING MEDIEVAL FOLK 
TUNES TODAY 


by 
George Pullen Jackson 





The title statement may well seem fantastic to many, even to 
folklorists. For these specialists themselves are surprised when 
they come upon a song text—not story but actual song lines and 
stanzas—still in oral usage, which can be traced back more than a 
few hundred years. And they are still more surprised when they 
come upon a tune in such surroundings which is provably more than 
200 years old. I was similarly impressed, and for similar reasons, 
by what I found recently among the songs of the American Old 
Order Amish, findings on which the following pages will bring a 
brief report. 

Any full report on song must be twofold. The makers of aca- 
demic disciplines have brought this about by splitting the song 
molecule into music and poetry. Thus, interested persons approach 
song usually from one of the two directions, seldom from both. 
Recognizing this duality, I have already made a musical report on 
the Amish songs in a recent issue of The Musical Quarterly; and 
in the present article I shall emphasize the literary-cultural and 
folkloristic aspects of the same material. 

The Old Order Amish are, as is fairly well known, the present- 
day representatives of those Protestant religious leftists who sprang 
up in Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries and acquired the general 
name Anabaptists. There are several thousands of them in this 
land, found in tight little communities in half-a-dozen states whither 
they have gradually spread during the past two hundred years from 
Pennsylvania, their first abode in America. 

The Amishman is in most ways a “survival in culture.” His 
language of general communication is a Middle-Rhineland German 
dialect with earmarks of the usage of some 300 years back. His 
clothes are of bygone peasant styles but not definitely datable. His 
economy is a farmer one though it includes some tributary occupa- 
tions. His interpretation of Christianity is biblical-fundamental. It 
has veered hardly a hair’s-breadth from what it was in the times 
of Zwingli. The language of his religion—of Bible, sermon, prayer, 


*“The Strange Music of the Old Order Amish,” XXXI (July, 1945), 275- 
288. The article will be referred to hereinafter as MQ. 
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and hymn book—is the early New High German which Martin Luther 
established. 

Among the Amishman’s ancient cultural possessions are his songs. 
And they have been found to be pure folk wares. Made in earliest 
Anabaptist times by members of that harried sect, they rehearse 
their special beliefs and practices and tell the bloody stories of their 
many martyrs. Around the middle of the 16th century the texts 
of these songs were compiled in a small but very thick (21% inches) 
book called the Ausbund.2 This book underwent a few minor changes 
in the first decades of its career. But since then it has remained the 
same throughout many editions. Seven of these were printed in 
America. The seventh, still in use, came off the press in 1846. 

The early Anabaptist song makers were humble rural (peasant 
or craftsman) partakers of the lyric folk manner which is well known 
in its less rural aspects in Martin Luther’s hymns and tunes. They 
thus drew from the worldly ballad tradition even more directly and, 
it seems, more deeply than Luther did. The Awusbund songs are 
evidence of this. Some of them open with outright imitations of 
antecedent secular songs. On page 414 we have 


Wo soll ich mich hin kehren, ich dummes Briiderlein, 
Allein zu Gott mein’m Herren, der wird mein Helfer seyn. 


which is a 16th century parody of the worldly 


Wo soll ich mich hinkehren, ich armes Briiderlein? 
Wie soll ich mich ernahren? Mein Gut ist viel zu klein. 


The latter, Der Schlemmer, is a 1540 version of a song known already 
in the foregoing (15th) century. 
Another Ausbund example (p. 385) begins 


Frohlich so will ich singen, 
Mit Lust ein Tageweiss, 

Von wunderlichen Dingen, 
Dem héchsten Gott zu Preis. 
In seinem Namen heb ich an, 
Sein Gnad woll er mir giinen, 
So g’lingt mir’s auf der Bahn. 


whereas its worldly prototype had opened with 


Frdélich so wil ich singen 
mit lust ein tageweyss, 


* Full title and note as to various editions are given in my MQ article, p. 277. 
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Ich hoff, mir sol gelingen, 
darauff leg ich mein fleiss. 
Gegen ejnem Frewlein reyche 
auf einer Burg so hoch, etc.’ 





Some other folklike song beginnings among the scores of them are 


Herzlich thut mich erfreuen die liebe Sommer-Zeit. 
Was wolln wir aber singen allhie zu dieser Frist. 
Durch Gnad so will ich singen, in Gotts Furcht heben an. 


There is not a note of music in the Ausbund—never has been. 
The Amish sing, as their Anabaptist ancestors did, by ear only. 
Song has an important place in their religious gatherings; but they 
themselves know nothing of the identity especially of the tunes they 
intone or where they came from. The question troubles the singers 
not at all. We outsiders are the only inquisitive ones. We have, 
indeed, already found out a little about the historical background 
of their melodies. And that little was discussed in my MQ article 
already referred to. I shall restate here, therefore, only a few of 
the points covered there, and in summary form. 

While there is no music in the Ausbund there are some scores 
of tune suggestions. A typical suggestion, printed just below the 
hymn number, is: “Im Ton, wie man sonst die Tagweiss singt.” 
And we find that Die Tagweiss, among the many German examples 
of the type of lover’s-morning-goodby song, was one very widely 
known piece which began 


Ich stund an einem Morgen 
heimlich an einem Ort, 

do hatt ich mich verborgen, 

ich hort klagliche Wort 

von einem Fraulein hiibsch und fein, 
das stund bei seinem Buhlen, 

es musst geschieden sein.‘ 


Every person with good ears and living in Hans Sachs’ and Martin 
Luther’s time must have been able to sing Die Tagweiss from memory. 
Its tune was suggested for no less than 12 Ausbund texts. 


*Cf. Erk (Ludwig) and Béhme (Franz Magnus), Deutscher Liederhort, 
Posey _ Leipzig, 1925, No. 276. This work will be referred to herein- 
after as A 


“See EB, No. 742. 
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Among other worldly melodies proposed (and most of the sug- 
gestions were worldly titles) for the Ausbund texts were: Tann- 
hiuser, Der Konig von Ungarn, Das Bliimlein auf der Heide, Das 
Fréulein aus Britanien, Der Lindenschmid, Der Hildebrandton, Ent- 
laubet ist der Walde, Wach auf meins Herzens ein Schéne, Der Benze- 
nuerton, Bruder Veit, Herzog Ernst (also called Des Berner Ton 
and Kaiser Friedrich), Rosinfarb war dein Gestalt (original title was 
‘Rosina, wie was dein Gestalt’), Der Herr von Falkenstein, Konig 
Lasla, and Die Dollerweiss. For a lesser number of the Ausbund 
hymns, tunes of other popular religious songs are suggested—songs 
which are, as a rule, less folky than the secular recommendations. 

All of these tunes and the worldly texts which gave them their 
names were widely sung during the early decades of the 16th century 
(a documented fact which, incidentally, goes far toward fixing the 
still debated date of the Ausbund’s birth). And many of the pre- 
cursor songs were then old. Four of them (Das Fréulein aus 
Britanien, Kénig Lasla, Die Dollerweise, and Der Schlemmer) are 
known to have been sung in the previous (15th) century. And four 
others (Tannhiuser, Der Jakobston [a song of religious pilgrims], 
Herzog Ernst, and Hildebrand) are the authentic melodic vestments 
of songs traced as far back as the 13th century.® 

The few scores of tune suggestions in the Ausbund are valuable 
data. They show in a general way the melody repertory of the users 
of the Ausbund 400 years ago. But what else? Did those old-time 
singers actually follow the tune suggestions song by song? And 
what has time—four centuries of it—done to the early tune-text 
tradition? Do the American Amish of today sing the same tunes 
with the same hymns as did their Anabaptist forebears 15 gener- 
ations ago? 

No comprehensive and final answers to these questions can be 
given yet, for we know comparatively little about today’s Amish 
music. These people have been all but completely successful in keep- 
ing inquisitive outsiders at arm’s length. Alan Lomax did induce 
two Amishmen to let him make records of a few of their songs 
recently. (The records are in the Archive of American Folk Song 
in the Library of Congress.) And two of the Lomax recordings 
have been transcribed. But such recordings and their transcrip- 
tions are, at first sight, quite baffling to the seeker of tunes as musical 


° See EB where all these songs are listed and discussed. 


*See the excellent article about Amish song by John Umble in JAFL, 
LI, 82-95. 
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people conceive them and expect to find them in graphic notation; 
this for a reason which will appear presently. 

One person has recently made a crack in the wall of Amish ex- 
clusiveness. He made it from the inside. Joseph W. Yoder, “liberal” 
Amishman, son of an Amish preacher-vorsinger and himself quite 
musical and a good singer, compiled and published a little song book 
which he called Amische Lieder (Yoder Publishing Company, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania, 1942). But the tune hunter is confronted 
here by the same difficulty he meets in the transcriptions of the 
Lomax records: The Yoder melodies are all but completely hidden 
in a welter of what we rather vaguely call “ornament.” 

In my Musical Quarterly article I explained my method of pro- 
cessing the Yoder material and of shelling thus some very satisfying 
tunes out of their concealing maze of meaningless notes. That was 
a purely musical-technical story, however, and there is no point to 
its being retold here. I shall therefore merely point out one or two 
of the chief results of that procedure. 

The Yoder tunes with Ausbund texts (the book has other 
songs) are called by the Amish langsame Weise, slow tunes. 
It was these which seemed to point to earlier and earliest Ana- 
baptist times and yielded in fact most fruitful results. I found, 
as the melodic cores of most of these 30 tunes, variants of one or 
another of the melodies suggested by the original Ausbund compilers 
as appropriate to this and that text in their fat hymn book. These 
findings were verified by referring to other 16th century tunes col- 
lected by Erk-Béhme, Zahn, and others from secular sources and 
from song books of non-Anabaptist religious denominations. So we 
have a partial answer to one of our questions. The Amish do, and 
the early Anabaptists probably did, sing the suggested tunes. 

Another question, too, has been partially answered. Eight of 
Yoder’s songs show that the specific tune-text combinations suggested 
400 years ago are still observed in actual Amish singing practice. 
In five of these the original secular recommendation is observed. 
They are Yoder, page 5 (Ausbund, page 692), Hildebrand; Yoder, 
p. 10 (Ausbund, p. 414), Der Schlemmer; Yoder, p. 20 (Ausbund, 
p. 492), Bruder Veit; Yoder, p. 26 (Ausbund, p. 242), Von deinet- 
wegen bin ich hie; and Yoder, p. 29 (Ausbund, p. 460), Der Linden- 
schmidton. Two of the eight—yYoder, p. 19, and a similar one on 
p. 22 (Ausbund, pp. 329 and 411)—are still sung to the tune of the 
religious song, Aus tiefer Noth, to which they were originally recom- 
mended. And the eighth, Yoder, p. 3 (Ausbund, p. 783) has a unique 
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tune without title which must have been with its likewise unique 
text from the start. So the answer to the question whether the Ameri- 
can Amish sing the specific tune-text entities which were intoned by 
their precursors so long ago is yes—to this extent at least, they do. 


I must call special attention to the Hildebrandton, one of the long- 
lasting melodies just spoken of. In the Ausbund it is recommended 
for the text opening with 


Von Herzen woll’n wir singen, 
In Freud und Ejinigkeit 


which obviously sings along nicely in the mould of its antecedent 
worldly ballad 


Ich will zu Land ausreiten, 
Sprach sich Meister Hildebrand. 


This celebrated song-story on the Sohrab and Rustam theme has, 
as we have already mentioned, been traced back in German folklore 
into the 13th century. And another version of the same story in 
Old High German alliterative verse dates from the 8th century;’ 
while its characters and events have pointed searchers for the prob- 
able origin of the song-story to centuries further back, even to the 
times of the Germanic migrations. 

The Hildebrand tune was recorded variously but only in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. And German authorities have long since con- 
cluded that it disappeared from use three centuries ago. With the 
discovery of its being sung in America in 1942, that conclusion will 
have to be revised.® 


We might sum up the general value of the Amish song findings 
as follows: They may be looked on as additional evidence: (1) that 
there is an inborn vitality and longevity in melodic idiom which is 
quite comparable to those of speech idiom—speech itself; (2) that 
there is an astounding absence of dependence, in the matter of 
tune persistence, on printer’s ink—oral song enduring as oral 
speech endures; (3) that the country environment, that which is 
least responsive to “herd” influences, is most favorable to song per- 


7 See EB, I, 64. 

* Another revision will be demanded in the light of the Amish song findings: 
The EB editor expressed surprise (I, 71) that the Hildebrand tune “keinem 
geistlichen Texte jener Zeit (the middle 1500s) angepasst ... ist.” And here 
we have the tune just so fitted and at just that time. 
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sistence; and (4) that new lands can offer old traditions a Lebens- 
raum which can lengthen their life span.° 

The examined material represents probably but a small portion 
of the full body of American Amish songs. There ought, therefore, 
to be ample opportunity for other “tunelorists” in this same field. 


Vanderbilt University 


* Cecil Sharp, it will be remembered, noted this geographical phenomenon 
while hunting British songs in the southern Appalachians. 




















THE TRAMP’S BED 


by 
J. Frederick Doering 


One of the most novel customs of the Pennsylvania-Dutch farmers 
of Western Ontario was their method of providing sleeping facilities 
for knights of the road. Motivated by the same sense of hospitality 
as existed in the Old South,’ these Mennonite people felt it their 
duty to treat with consideration the numerous tramps who sought 
refuge on their farms. No evidence can be discovered which would 
indicate that this was a religious obligation or that the custom had 
any connection with the old European legend that a stranger might 
be the Christ in disguise. Rather, the simple Mennonites wished 
only to extend charity and lodging to those who were more unfor- 
tunate than they. 


Taking a tramp into the household was, under the most favorable 
conditions, a hazardous undertaking; consequently, most Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch families made special provision for such visitors. Since 
practically every home was equipped with an outbuilding which con- 
tained an oven, a cider press, and washing equipment, the logical 
location of the tramp’s bed was upstairs in this wash house. Thus 
the family was protected from most of the vermin with which the 
tramps were infested. A plentiful supply of lye and homemade soap 
made the housewife’s task of keeping these quarters clean somewhat 
less onerous. 

My informant, Mr. E. L. Ziegler, Waterloo, Ontario, told me 
several interesting stories concerning the tramp’s bed. One such 
narrative was about a tramp who always travelled in the company 
of his wife and a mongrel dog, whose name in translation was “Mary 
Dog.” This couple, Mr. Ziegler stated, came to his father’s farm 
almost every spring for over a decade. As did the other tramps, 
they occupied the special tramp’s bed in the attic of the wash house. 

Not every family took the trouble to accommodate tramps in 
the fashion described; but the practice was sufficiently widespread 
to entitle it to be considered a custom of the Pennsylvania-Dutch 
Mennonites who lived in the neighborhood of Elmira, Ontario. 


Louisiana College 


*See Caroline S. Coleman, “Knights of the Pack,” in SOUTHERN FOLKLORE 
QuaRTERLY, Vol. VII, No. 4, December, 1943, p. 187 ff. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


The Southeastern Folklore Society.—The first annual meeting to 
be resumed since the war is scheduled to be held concurrently with 
the meeting of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association, 
which meets in Birmingham, Alabama, at Thanksgiving. 

A program is being arranged for Thursday evening, November 
28. All former members of the Society and all who are interested 
in folklore are urged to be present to discuss plans for a vigorous 
regional folklore organization. Several folklorists have already sub- 
mitted items for the program. Anyone having a paper to offer for 
consideration should submit an abstract of the manuscript to Dr. 
Thomas B. Stroup, Secretary of the Southeastern Folklore Society, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


The Texas Folklore Society.—The thirtieth annual meeting was 
held on May 17-18 at the University of Texas. Honoring the late 
Professor L. W. Payne, first president of the organization, the Society 
prepared a memorial brochure containing an address that Professor 
Payne delivered before the Society in 1934, eramanies the early 
history of this organization. 

The following program was presented: Mason Brewer, “South 
Carolina Negro Folklore;” Mody C. Boatright, “Word-Play in Folk 
Humor ;” Ramén Martinez Lépez, “The Genealogy of the Legend of 
St. James ;” Myrtle Mixon Allen, “An Oracle of the Kitchen ;” Merlin 
Mitchell, “Interpretations of Western Songs ;” Orlan Sawey, “Sources 
of Texas Cattle Brand;”’ Frances Alexander, “Collecting Nursery 
Lore for Mother Goose on the Rio Grande ;” Brownie McNeil, “South- 
western Ballads;’” Alice Munguia, “Songs;”’ Robert C. Eckhardt, 
“The Place of Folklore in a Progressive Society ;” J. G. McAllister, 
“Peyote;” and “Mexican Lasquer” by Ralph S. Boggs of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, who has recently returned from a year’s 
teaching and study in Mexico. 


California Folk Dance Festival.—The first statewide festival of 
the Folk Dance Federation of California was held at Ojai on May 11. 
Folk dances in costumes of all nations were danced before many 
thousand spectators. Special groups danced Ukrainian, Mexican, 
Portuguese, Lithuanian and German dances, while the entire group 
participated in Swedish, Bohemian, Cuban, Argentinian, Scandi- 
navian, Estonian, Scottish, Mexican, Czecho-Slovakian, Jewish, 
Italian, Polish, Austrian, English, and American folk dances. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


Mormon Folklore.—Dr. Austin E. Fife and his wife, Alta S. Fife, | 
recently completed a profitable folklore collecting trip. Following a | 
the Mormon Trail from Sharon and Royalton, Vermont, to Utah, 
in an itinerary based on chronological sequence, the Fife’s covered 
over three thousand miles to interview elderly townspeople in old § 
Mormon communities in Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri. On the strength of findings in these and other 
old Mormon localities, the Fifes urge folklorists and local antiquar- | 
ians to make further inquiries after Mormon legends, superstitions, 
and popular lore ofall sorts. Published or unpublished items sent— 
to Dr. Fife, newly appointed professor of Modern Languages at | 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, will become a part of the rapidly 
expanding Fife collection, a description of which will appear in an- 
early number of the California Folklore Quarterly. 


New Mexico Folklore Society——The New Mexico Folklore Society 
was reorganized at a special meeting in Albu. e on May 18, 
New officers of the society are Dr. T. M. Pearce, presiuent; Mrs. Ina 
S. Cassidy, first vice-president; Mrs. Frank Pooler, second vice- 
president ; E. W. Tedlock, Jr., secretary-treasurer. The Society plans 
to hold the annual meeting in different parts of the state. To imple 
ment this plan, five additional vice-presidents are to be named from 
representative areas of New Mexico. Dr. A. L. Campa has been 
chosen editor of the annual memorial volume, which will be published 
by the University of New Mexico Press. The program included a 
discussion of “English Proverbial Sayings in New Mexico” by Dr. 
Pearce; a group of Spanish folksongs by Edmundo Meira and George 
Hernandez, assisted by Professor Campa and Professor Ruben Cobos; 
a recounting of experiences as a member of folklore societies in 
North Carolina, Indiana, and Minnesota by Professor Robert E. 
Barton Allen; and a reporting of “Activities of La Sociedad Folk- 
lorica de Mexico,” by Vicente T. Mendoza, visiting professor at the 
University of New Mexico. 





















